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ABSTRACT 
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improve interpersonal functioning; and methods of recruiting and 
selecting field site supervisors. (SB) 
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TRAVELING TOWARD COMP^ETENCE 

The Ciiiifornia State College 
Child Development Associate Project 

BOOKLET IV: TRAINING THE TRAINERS 
by 



Dorothy Mutrhoad Campbell 
CDA Coordinator, California State College 
California, Pa, 



To the California State College 
Ciiikl Development Associate Field Sire Supervisors 

This set of booklets is (lcdicat(-J ty/'' great irpprecmtion citnl ;^tfcction 
^o -th.^? ten fieia site supervisors-^ the CaLfornui State College CDA 
C^'O '^^ogran). This group of indiv!?!iials f)as been ciontiniiouslv involved w/:h 
^% ■> ^^'^ pro.'ect since i:s beginning, first trainees and then as field s/te 
supervisors. Their involvement has been characterized by great conin)!^- 
ment^ determination flexibility, and purpose. They, more than anyone 
eise, have directaxJ the course of the pr. iectand shaped its philosopny. My 

O thanks to 

^-05^ Sahy Aber Lorerta Hcgans 

Be verly Altn)an Joa 1 1 ne >VI:ff [■■ 'it 

T .f\ Judy Daly llene ReeJ 

^ Betty Duritsa Bob Sumner 

Ann Gaydos Rc-gina Youn.^ 
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TRAVELING 'i J- ' COMPETENCE 

TtK' Cnliton. • ' - in)t? Modo! 
Child OevtHMpiiH'tit AssocitU.' Training 

tra:ning the trainers 
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IntmductiDn ' 

RatiotiLile 

Tiainmg Toward Quality Supervision ^ 

Human Relations and IntL-raction Skills ^0 

Iniproving Intt^rporsona! FLinc^ionmcj 

R(?crLiitment and Soluction of 

FitMd Site Supervisors . . i 

California State College Se'lection Pioc-ss 



The CD A pilot project reported heiein was performed pursuant tn a Grant 
from the U. S. Office, of Child Development. Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare. However, the otiimons and recommendations 
expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
U. S. Office of Child Development, and no official endorsement l)y the 
U. S. Office of Child Development should be inferred. 



TRAINING THE TRAINERS 
The Multipliei Effect: A Mode! for Traijiincj Trainers 



INTRODUCTION 

Ihi' Calitornui Statt,' ('oi|..'(}..> CDA Ujinicrj [)io)t'::t the of^ly ()ilot 
'A'host' (it'siqii lot dii liittnisive trjiniiu] of field sir^' - uIhm vtscvs. ' In. 

itir Cvilifornui. Pi'iiiisyKMnuj model len cljssroom tedctu.'t^' jful ptoi]t.ini 
I'd JCciriooal diu'Clors wt'ie ricunefi in l)0t;-t COA .jnd lit.'Ifl SLi[H'rvisi(:;i 
(:ofn[H?roiu:ii's. In Ilu' st'cofui ()!kisl' of tho project diOsc people lu'C.Jmt! tlic 
fieki site sup^Mvisurs tui otfiL-is. BiJCduso of tlu- uni(]oeoess o! the 
niulti[)lK'r etf-'ct niodi'l, i.t.'., "each one H;.jch one'", the- f)ilot fuis (jjine(j a 
(jri-at deal of I'xpei Use m the area of field site supervision and has 
confirtneM oni own l)elit,'f that the c|ualiiy of field sire sufiefvi^ion is the 
inosl siqnificani facior in the tiainau] eNperience of a CDA. Conipeteiu 
f!t>ld site sopeTvtsors aie 'aiiic: il [o (juality CDA trainiiuj. 

The three major assumptions that ondf.'rqird the niaieiial re'poitedin 
this booklet addi-'ss Ilu) act iit;venien t of puality supervision. Tin?/ are: 

1. "l^rainers te-nd to train the way tlu^y'vt? been trainvd, A naturai 
im[jltc:ation of this assLimptioii is that the train if u; i eciMved l)v 
{tamers should Ik,- a modt?! of tlu: ap[iroacb tfiey themselves will l)e 
asked to i ist?. 

2. When selecting fit! Id siie superviKHS a program may be deter mi mnq 
success or failuie for tlie ef.tire training effort. This assumf)tion 
sj)eaks fiot only to the- importance of the field site su(jervisors, but 
also to the importance of the selection process. 
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"!"eachers are bettt^r left alone tnan me.ely ramperecl with Ijy fie»ld 
site supervisors. This speaks to the qiiality of sufjervisiofi tecjuired to 
make' tfiis tri-:ini[iq meaningful. Some well -intent ioneci supervision 
niciv l)e no more tliaii sLr[)er f icial and thus ineffectual. 



'NO I L. Thro'Kj[-iout this bookit.'t the terms trainer and fittd .site sufiervisor 
will l)e Ljsed intercfiangeablv . y 
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RATIONALE 



Fnmi oui fxpn icm"*' j iKisif ulioiu!" lot li'Liiniruj trcii(i;,'rs hjs h;'rfi 
(IfVi'lop-'d. Oiii in>": JSsuniptioii sljtcs llijt pi'i'plt! tuful \o tfciin thr wdv 
thry tliiMnsi'lvfS '.vt !;' Irjiiu'd. 'I'liii. is Inu' t^f pjirnis, It.MChtMs, (HkI jI^o 
CDA ia'UI silt' su, ttM v;%tM s. Poinlt'd rxjiiiph'S dii' iiot (iiflicull Ut,ii:ul. \\] 
(uir own li'qion j lit'id .;iit' suptMVisof, wtio v\ci^ in a hi in i iinis! u'<(lly ■ 
oinwii^'d coll<'t]t' pioip^iMi IS (low succDfKliiKj 111 l)uildtiu) j liunicMitsiic 
I "Lit u H islup wi Iv'i ; I jiiit'rs. Oihv.i f irUI site suptM vist.u s who h jvt 
ooiiipii'tt'ij U.kIiIiu'ijI couiS'.' hjscd col lucif pt o(jt\iiir.> conlinm' lo aopiOdCih 
(JDA ir^iifiinc) thipotjh TijdiiioMat nu\ins. AltlKnujh iticy luivt' univiU'' 
',t 1 'MU)itis, lU'ilh'.M tot.:'i\ itvl^i ihr t;i itiirici t'St jhlishi.'d foi CDA IrjiniiU]. A 
viMl ruM'd on ih" pjii thf held sitt' supcrvisot is lo cxpcntMicr U jir. iiu] 
ptii .ilk'liiuj Ihi" ^tylr ot insItiK:tion to l)t.» iiiip>l(Mnt'nti!d 

CDA IS J :n.id('l t>t coMipi'ttMH.:y-t-<:istHi uamHU) lor ti'acht.Ts. SiniiUirly, 
lir'ld Silt' suoM vist^t s nei.'d trciiniiu] hiisr;(l ut)on st.itt'd conipi^tiMicit^s. CDA 
ifHimit.'s tli.i' ort.'Si tiool t»'jrhi'rs h.jve indivickijIi/tHl tf Liinifuj, Fii:id sin* 
sLipcOvMsofs .r-'^) htivi' iiidiv'diui! iift'ds and hocotn*' fuisJicitt'd vvilh cjroun 
!.'X[it'Mi'tu:t", (.-.liich '.\]\\'[ h)(:us on iiulividiijl [iiohli.'rns, CDA yii.dt'lini's 
lijvi' said Ih.i: [)rt",i:hool pmcIuts n«>t'd cofTip^trnl iru. '-''^^ Ol)vioiisly h»'!d 
sitt; si!pt;[ visoi s \.v>.)uld (jOMlIv i)"nt.'lil h om i:oni| I'tcnt iModols ot CDA 
•oainiiuj. 

The iahoo<il" sufipoils tills ^.mitnaiy (>f lianiKV} qojk hn Mh' ticK sit" 
mi; )i V isoi . 

A. Exo-M iein:incj c:)inpt'ttMij:\' hiisi.'el tramiiuj 

Th'„' lit'lcl sii" SLipt'rvisor t^xpericriccs a style o\ Iraininq pai allt?l;iuj Uit? 
cointHMtMicy hasL't! apt.Mt.vich that will in^ irnpk'niotitt?cl. All tfaitiiny 
siiould ln> Ikjs(;(.i on clt.'fr/rvi cumiititLMicies, A process \o\ gciHratiruj 
tiu.'se CoFiifii-'U-'Poit's is f^o.'Srfiti.'d m detail tortlu.'r on. An inciividu- 
ali/eci analysis of needs shoiiici form tl.e has.s of rlu* Itainincj plan. 
Cofn|3etence achieveniefit should lie dot:'anv,?ntecl, JUr f'eid site 
suoervisor shtiuld ex[)eri'.Mu:t.' pe^rsor^ili/ed counse'lincj which niodf.Hs 
th" approach s. he should [irovide lo traaief.'s, 

B. A'J(|'.iiri(uj supervision comp^^tencies 

Ir.fiividuai fi(?ld site supe'rvisors shouid lie involv^'d m ..i;sessinc] lh"ir 
ow, su()'.;rvision compe'tencie's, fK\^ iMTiPhasis should he place'd upon a 
[)- ol)lenv solving cycle which elimiriates hart i.jrs t(/ ccnif)t?tence. 
From this process enit^'rg(.'s an individualized traifiint) ;;!an fot th(? 
cl':welof3ini?nt of specific competencies. 

A list of supervision role functions and tasks developed liy California 
State Colleg'^ is included in booklet Tliese' t'orni the husis for our 
derived sufiervision conipetcn'v -s. Since Mv? role definition adopted liy all 
prouianis will vary, a process for generating unicjui? com{)»jtencies from a 
list of tasks is outlined here*. 

n 
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A Process for Generating-Job-Related Competencies 

1 . li]sk Aiuilysis 

^MKl Product: A coiiipk'ti' siM of tasks UHimn.Hl l)v sfnUMtic ]()\), 
oryani/ud jn(j I'onsoliikitt.Hl umcIlm- nidjor ji)!) lii(u:tions, 

2. Si.'lf A:;st'ssiiiunt of Tjsks 

End Product; Scl of scores indicatiiif] coi^ipt.'ti'nct' m iltMl imj ^vi i ii t.i^k. 
{k.TsoiUil v'tiluc of tusk, aixi iiT){)ciCt o task oo overall jol) pi.-t tor ruuru:'/. 

3. Couiisi.'lifUj Session 

Eiul Product: Selection of task(s) vviiicf^ lorni ihe Ixisis of the initiai 
irainiruj [.)lan. 

4. Br"ainstor r>)in() Si?ssioii 

End Protluct: SfM o! conip''teni:iLV. , skiiK and kni )\v!.'d(}('s n-cc^saty 
to per for rn selected Msk-.. 

5. ProhlenvSolviruj Sessions . 

End Product: A peir.onal tiaininy plan leased on thost.' cornpeTrnei,>s 
vvhii:h are [)o,'sently n irners to smxesstu! task [ler foi-nuncee 



Above five stet)s re[)e£Ued many times witti all p£ir^ici{)ants of training edf<3rt. 



6. Clustering of all Compf.'tencies 

End Product: A set of corrifKMencies rit;eded tq [)erform a job orgarn/eci 
sucIt that those vviiicfT are related are clustered togethe'r onch^ 
competency areas. 

7. Evakiation 

End Product: Assembled (evidence irnlicating whether or not all 
competericies are appropriate to the role definition. 



Trainer Functions and Tasks 



The following trainer functions apply to field site supervisors in 
competency-based training programs «^uch as CDA. Following each 
function is a list of tasks related to the function. These functions and tasks 
inevitably reflect a specific philGsof)hy of training, in this case that of the 
California State College CDA Project. The field site supervision functions 
and tasks are: 

8 • 
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I. A field site suf^ervisor orients tiu) tr^iifiee to the child anv cerv-.?r and to 
the COA training progrjdi. 

A. Orientation to the chi)J cai l' centt?r 

1. hilroduce tfu? train'n? to tlie t.'Stahiistiecl pliiloso[)hv and goals of 
tlu" center. 

2. Introduce the trainee to tiie daily :;clieduh.\ routines, a fid rules of 
die center. 

3. Clarify the functions and exf^eetations for all staff in the center, 
including the trainee. 

4. Efigage tlie trainee in ongoing evaluation of the consistency of 
program implenuMUation w' » the stared f)hiloso[)hy and goals. 

5. Orient the trainee to the building and materials. 

6. Include the trainee in staff meetings. 

7. Acquaint trainee witti emergency procedures in the center. 

B. Orientation to CDA training 

1. Clearly define tlu^ commitment of trainee, center staff, and CDA 
f^rocjram staff to tiacfi other. 

2. Clearly ex[)lain how CDA training differs from traditional 
training. 

3. Exfjlain the pioneering/exf^erimi.'ntal features of the "CDA pro- 
gram. 

A. Clarify tht) relationship of th.e focus of the CDA training program 
to the goals of the center. 

5. Exfilain thu compett;ru:y statements ifi languagi: utiderstandable 
to the trainee. 

6. Provide the trainee with information ancJ materials on the CDA 
trainitig effort. 

II. A field site supervisor [provides ongoing assessment and documentation 
of a trainee's comf^etence. 

A. Observation of tlie trainee 

1 . Focus observation on a single competency statement or a few at a 
time. 

2. Itiform the trainee in advance of the focus of your observation. 

3. hivolve x\w. trainee in thti creation or selection of an appropriate 
observation guide focused on specific behavioral indicators of 
competence. 

4. Keep a record of those observation guides whicli most succ(>ss- 
fuily provided useful itif ormation. 

5. Use video-tapes xo allow for self-observation. 

B. Documentation 

1 . Develop a portfolio for each trainee in which records will be kept. 

2. Involve various people in contributing to the portfolio. 
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3. Use oijservatian yulcies cincl products of the traiifit.i' cts dotnjnien- 
tatiod. 

4. Clearly incliccite tluj comf)etency jiid l)elinvfC)ral ol)jv>c!ivi' that d\\ 
ol)st'rvation tjuicle or product is docLimenting. 

5. Provide overall [)rofiles atul siimnKiries on tfie tiamee's pr jcjress. 
G. Involve tiie trainet? ifi st?lf assessnumt prc)ct?dLirt'S ihcit tlocnnient 

lier/iiis Qwn perciption ol t:onipetu'nct\ 



. A field site SLJf)ervisor d(»sicjns aiuJ iinf)lement:; a.i inciividuali/i'd tuiin 
ing f.)lan with the trainet?. 

A. Prol)leni-Solviiuj 

1. Build tine individoal training plan arkXind pioblein aieas and/or 
areas of stroru) intt.'rest a. id vakie to the trainee. 

2. Probe to cjetermine what sf)ecitic l)arriers ex. m vi.-n tinij the 
traijt(}e from dernonstratint) a com[)etefu:y . 

3. Write i)e[iavioral objectives wliioh would enat)ie tne trainee to 
remove [carriers to cornf)etence. 

4. Provide alternative learniru] strategies which an^ directly lelateu to 
imf)roving the quality of life of the cfnidren and part.'nts btMog 
servecL 

5. Allow trainee to ctioose per^ionali/ed strategies fur meeting the 
stated objectives from alternatives. 

6. Clearly establish with ttie trainee the criteria for an accefUable 
performance in meeting the stated objectives. 

7. Clarify for the trainee the f3urpose behind every task. 

8. Keef) a record of tfiose training strategies wliich effectively 
brought about the desired change in nehavior. 

9. Provide other alternatives for those strategies whicli do not 
succeed in changing behavior. 

10. Assist trainee in develo[3ing rational^' and strategies for k)ng'term 
application of com|je'tency . 



B. Editcation Encounters 

1. Orie'nt the trainee to [)rofessional meetings and programs. 

2. Include' trainee in small fjroup sessions and workshops. 

3. Heh' ■• iinee develop cornrTiunication skills needed for aclvanced 
tra -j. 

4. Include trainee in some fiome visits, t^arent conferenc(<'S, and 
parent meetings. 

5. Introduce trainee to professional publications, often suggesting 
specific articles. 

6. Introduce trainee to the conimunity. 



C. lnt(Hjriitioii oi i)cademic jncl field exfjiiriences 

1. Provide information to Um! projt.'Ct cooidin.ttoi i)l)OUt tht? tummIs 
of the tri)inLM: jnd tfie neudj; of tfii; ct.'nrrr tlint would be reU.'Vijnt 
to suiting uf)"C0Lirse work. 

2. Foc^Lis TraintM''s <3tttMUio(i on obst.'rviny childrL'n's' l)rhjvior ifi 
nidoy dimt.'nsions. 

3. Verhjli/t) h()W whjt is hoppeniiuj in tin.' t:lassrooni ru!utt?s to cliilcl 
dt'Vt.'l(j[Uiit.'nl tht'or y. "n.^ - 

4. EncourjfjL* ifciineo to ciiiestion ptcicuci.'s in Ii(jlit ol tin.'ofyiji vict! 

Vl.TSti. • 

. 5., Point out in ^idvjnct' t:r.itiL\il ■ iM r t)» . to hf jvoidrd eind cofTiinon 
ijist' Lissnnipt:oiis." 



IV. A 'iiHd site supervisor niod(j!s cornpL'tent tiehjvior tor the trairuM;. 

A. Share witli tramee piaiis for own contitiuation of [)roft.'ssiotial cjfowili. 

B. Mc3cii'l tlu? role of learrier as wtHI as su[)ervisoi . 

C. DiMiionstr cite' CDA computencies. 

D. Point-out tliL' beliavior of c.hiklien as a consLUiiieocL' of ont:' teaching 
strategy o;.)f)ose'cl to anothf;r. 

E. Clarify long-term I'ffects on childrt.'n as a constHiuence ot-. one 
teaching sttateyy as op[)Osed to anotht;r. 

F. Work alongside trainev.' to providt? another vit.'w of Ifacfung. 

G. Provide alternative models of f:om[)eltMU teachiru] through films, 
v'tdeo ta[)es, field trif)s. etc. 

V. A fuHd 5ite supervisor [)iovides professional coLinst.'l ing, accordituj lo 
individual trainee needs. 

A. Clarify values of traine't? 

1. Help trainee' to descrrbe' fiL'r.'his own pfi' .isopli\ . gOc)ls and 
asSLimptions about children. 

2. Help lrain(M.' determine her liis own set of classroom rult;s and 
routines. 

3. Allow traintM.' opportunities to expetiriient with ne'w i(i(?as, even 
though thfey are not familiar or consistent with your ap[)roach. 

4. Provide strategu.'s and (fexus.sion tliat wil! allow IraitMJU to clarify 
he'r 'liis [)rof e'ssional gOcils. 

5. Qf)enly disCLJSS different valut) systeriTS i!xisting ei the cente-r anci 
Tlie' profe'ssiofi and iiow these dif rerenci.'s riiiyhtb{? accotnriiodateci. 

6. Help trainet) to evaluate whetht.'r s fn? is acting consistL'o lly on 
luM 'his [)eliefs and valuifs conct.Tf^iruj ciiildrt.'n. 

B. Affirm the worth of trainee 

1. Seek the trainee's [x.'rcefnions and inter pi elatioos ui daily 

li 
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"vi)kj,iiic)[i and [. j session. 

2. Allow thu lidinuL^ th-j opf^oriunity tc; iUiiKik' ckissfoom t'fjusocltis, 
providint) i;upport [)ut not inierfLTLMici?. 

3. Be open to siicjcjDstions, concerns jnd crtiicisnis fiom n.JinhH.'. 

4. Siiow resfiL'cr foi tin' foelincjs and ideas of iIk; I ramet^, .jimmi vvhen 
you don't acjiee wttli Iliein. 

3. Ass Linn," goocJ motives behinci the trainee's l.H'havior, t?vefi when 
the behavior is inapprO[)riat(?, 

6. Set realistic expi.'Ctations for tlie trainee on th.e basis of ' ht?r his 
staye of diwel;.)()rnefU. 

7. Use f)rinciples of t.Micouragenief it arui posihvc rei'if orcenienl 
throocjh s[)ecific and selective fjfaisi.'. 

8. Give traini?e recoyni tion for and make usi' of stri-ncjths 
achit'ved. conipetencie's, jKjsitive values and altitiiclt.-s s 'ht.' aln\i(iy 
[possesses. 

9. Activtily listen to the TrairuM?. 

10, Take into account a traini-e's (Jt irjr iIil's f(u tiair'.iiu). 

C. Provide feecJback to iraitiee on [progress 

1. Ht:lp trainee crnaiy/e self on vidi'o tape. 

2. Reinforce cornpt'tenT behaviors first, tlu.'n di.Ml with ari.'as rn.'t'cJifK) 
inif)roverTient. 

3. Of^ir alternative f)atterns of btihavior vvhe'n inap[Kopriate [jatterns 
f.-'xist. 

4. Discuss- in cc^nferences critical incicJt?nts as theyatisr. 

5. Provide opportunity for trainee to evaluate lier 'his own perform- 
anct) tiefore making s'.Jtjcjesi ions. 

6. lfK|uire to find mit traifu.'e'., ''•>a'^nns for behaving as s/he did, ot 
goals s/he hoped to achieve. 

7. ..Depersonalize critical feedt^ack. 

. 8. Conduct regularly scheduled conferences with trauiL^e. 

VL A field site siipervisor [provides resources to assist traiiKie in yainir^g 
competence. ^ 

A. Provide learning resOLirce center. 

/B. Refer trainee to resoLuce [jersons who might iielp trainue in 
developing competency. 

' C. Make suggestions for" change indirectly by using media related to 
. that competency, 

*■ 

D. Refer to authorities in early childhood development and education. 

E. Involve community resource specialists as the need arises. 

_ F, Guide trainee to appropriate resources for her/his reading and 
professional level. 

G, Train candidate to operate video-tape eqiiipnient. 
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TRAIIMIIMG TOWARD QUALITY SUPERVISION 



In speakidC) of tlie supervision of cldssrooiii Ufcichtjrs. Coi]km nWiU: Ihr 
st'.itL'nn?(it, "Teac:hi?rs are bt.'tter It.'ft aloot? tlKsri simply tampered with.'" 
T'nis is c) stroiu] stali.'munt whir.fi certjinly challencjes what I iHilufvo to he a 
cornnionly ItoIcI myth. Tfie myth i^; that iiiTerventioo 15 always lielpful; at 
least it catinot harm arTythincj. Espticially in the area of lu!l[)iny 
relationshi[)5, there is a tencli?ncy to believe that warm sinct.'rity ciuirkly 
issLKJcl is enouqfi to help someone. 

Perhaps the widesprffacl lieiief in this mytti is tin? reason why Ih;I[m.ms 
intervening on l^ehalf of oth«?rs become careless at tifnes ot th,:ir own 
()rofessionahsm. Pi;rhai)s it is this myth that is also at the hi.'art of 
organizational decisions to save moiu.'y by increasing the ratio of traine'es 
to SLijJt'rvisors or by eliminatiiu) the expense of training supervisors. 

But if the facts were examined, many cast.'S couid l3e cittid wlu.'re 
interventiorn was not helpful, and indeetl was harmfLil. It can bt> assumed 
that every relationslnip. every contact, has some effect. Furthermore, tlii?rf? 
is much evidernce tO/'document the fact that effects are cimiulative. 
Tlierefore. failures a;e cumulative. Rept«ated failures to bv. helped make 
otu; Il's:. and less optMi to fiiture help. This hi.'ing the cast?, ti?achors in 
tiaining such as CDA candidates ure tndi;e(l better l(.dt alone than simply 
tampere'd with. Theredore, the [jrofessional helper, sucli as a field site 
supervisor, sfiOLild be trained in order to increase die likelihood of p(3Sitive 
outconi(;s from ht.'r/his intt?rvention. 

What does it take to intervene ii^ a meaningful, hi?lpfLil way in the lives 
of others? I l)elieve it takes, first of all, a great deal tjf timi;. Much a\ this 
time needs to l^e sfjent on a onu' to-one l)asis so thiMe' can d'jv(.'lop tlie 
comfortalile', non-thieatt^ning telationship that makes helping possiblt?. 
Bt.'caust; time costs mofu.'y, there nujst also bt» a commitrTitmt of financial 
res(jurce. Biit mort- than that, positive intervention r»Hiuires highly 
developed skills on th(> |)art of tlie intetvenor: inteiacdcjn skills, 
|)roblenvsolving skills, supeivisoiy skills, and s[)eciali/ed skills. It also 
miMus an und(?rstanding of oiui's self. The ef fectivt; helper undeM stands 1iis 
<il)ilitit?s, predispositions, and limitations. Knowing himself, he (:(3n^:istently 
makes the t?thical decision to stay within his range' oi compett.'ncc. Many 
things could be added to tht? list of ' mtMits such as knowtedije, 

undeistanding, clear values, and .i [)hilMS(jp jpon vyhich to ba^e and n^st 
deci'"a(.)ns. 

' Carl Rogers in his l)ook. O/i BiHOiiitfuj j Poison, has keynuted .inothei 
ie(|uii»?meiit for tfie effective? inter vtinoi . He discuss<'d thi: [Jre'disposition 
of n^ost of us in immediately and continually make jud(jments al^out 
anotht.M person. To Rogers it is impeiative foi tht? helper to [irimaiily seek 
to ufuif.'rsttjnd rather than judge dtiother. UndtMStanding can cnnv* ihoaicjli 
edftjctive listei^ing arul obj(?ctiv(.' obseryiiH). 

R()f)ert Carkhidf, an author and n-searcher in tfif area of the hetpiiu) 
t.'lationship, f^as pointed out anottu.-r it.'ciuitement for die effective 
mtervenor. Carkhuff values m a [ielf)er tht; ability and willingness to make 
a great (;nergy commitm<:nt. He Ijelieves sucli a commitment is necessaiy it 
nn(; is to avoid easy short cuts and is to choosi' insttMd tin; disciplined cind 
systematic inttn vention tliat l)finc)s positive resLilts. 
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Ti!c)ch.Ms and tht.' chiklt^.'fi tiK.'y itMch should not In." tcifTif.nTtMj with. But 
nuitli^'r sliOLikJ tfiey left atontv Tlif, (jt.'Si.'rvt? the conif^ctent pt ofi.'ssioiuil 
inttMve:>tion wiiich f jcilitdtt'S positive growth cluituit'S. Therefore, thi.'re 
must ht! time, mofiey, cinci ent.'ryy coniniitteci to trjintny ciOcility CDA fiekl 
site SLipiMvisors. 

I^^losi of the tfciiiuiu) of th.; fiekl site supeivisor shoiiki l)e ditected 
toward thi' attamtne'nt ol specific conii .etencie's genetated on th(> i)asis nf a 
S[)ecific role def i ni t loti . Howt?ve[, I have come' lo the cc>nckjsioti that 
reyaidh^ss ol the- philosophy or trainer rc^le dedinition adopted hy any CDA 
pttJCjram, in c)[der for (}ua!ity field site sufK.'rvisioti to he a reality, fedij sitr 
supervisors should lect'ive dirfxt human lelations tfaiiinuj. At one time I 
ixnild only dek-nd that position Ihioutjh instinct and e>.[>erh!ru:e. At this 
time I piestMit a ctitical examination ol the inif)lications ni diM ci fuiman 
r' ,ations Ii.miiiiK) toi field supi.Mvisors l)ased on a revi.-.v ot cun(;nt 
researcii. 
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HiinKui Relations and Interaction Skills: 
A Critical Examination of the Implications of 
Direct Hiimc' Relations Trainincj for Field Supervisors 



i|,i,jlitY o\ M'.vK's ti'Ci'iv'M.l ;t,. MHiui'Mi. tt is h.>lhv-,'(l thj; j colUHjiijI 
t,.KitU)M;,liip ,\' j mipimvi^o' diul Ih ' clcissrnoni its.clitM cai^ !<!i:ilitoft' 

(^u.ility of tl'.t" M>ivKV<; f.H:-Mvr(l hy ctiiUlri'ii "The trht'i M.'ed-. j 
su-;!ciin()(l, t'Npt'ii ;Mu(jijin to tiolp tuni ["iKuiuisli li'^ ■•xr.lKiti cLissmmmii 
l),'hjvi('' 111 Idviu oi ;ir>v 1)''Imvk)(. j pio()ijin -IroiK] ''nniK)li 1-) hrip tiiin 
jppi^ such n>'*.v coniprl'.'nc's lo six'citir. cnntiiltons llijt oht.iin iiM 

.vich (:hil(J loi -jCm class, ditfl inf ilv PmcM'M liinis^'lr. SmcIi j ()M)i)iam 
iinisl IniHis o\] in i:ljss suii-'i vision , . 

Kf-'piiK] liii'-> tiojl H) niiinl, I ani ul^'niniiiu] :c. ,i[;v.-.'''i 1 1 . m' ( si m in^ 
Ikis.mI {)[! J icvit'W o: iiuin'nl ftkuMMonjl and [),\ ( liuloijicj! o'S'MicIi The 
til-,: (]ip'.i!n)n !■ wiw'hv'i s<"vi(;''-; t(n lMiUIi.^m nilicuil.'!, PtM i" 1 1 1 hy 
Ihr inipinv-cl nilt'i p.'isnfidi n'ljPon skill', nf tl'i" h'-lh snii-i visoi s '/.oikmij 
Willi clj.srtMjni it.'.jriirr., |l nol, hi- ^^'iSMui (.U'.'/o'Ui p.'ih.in^ ht'Cimi- 

ljMMfC-SS,)l V . Th- Mul -lU^stlUll 1 , V.tl-hl.M fl.'id S.ip-I V! ■,(!!•> i\l'l 1 fl 1 I 1 1 • ' . ' ' 

inl,'! [>i'i-,nn.il irktl'iifj JmIIs :li[wn()li dii-'i-l hum. sc. t-Li!iMn-, I i-ni). And 

.:(,_ '.vP,!! kind', u* liuni.in n-ljihUK, njinM.ti is nvsl D'cdnnli;*'' 

Sine-' hiiM- '.Wis nn it-,tMn:li lo'.md vvliuTi din'chv j! Pmm; iPmI I ( ) .tns.V! 
tlii'sr tiLU'^Piins in ifLilion To h<dd u i p^ ■! vim i in , iih-MrniS's [nu.I l)-' lu.idr 

ps^Mich ■..vliicti I'idin'iMlv h.'j:s ini hv pn.'sPon. Mnnli ni 
..:,, j((,h njin-' {iDin \\\r ii-ld n\ cnnnsniiin} and cnunsi'li^; .■dncalKtn 

Ahhun(it) fi"lf| snp"lviunM is v - . dO^TM'I f i Mfii : P. t r. lii.^n ;s!h.' 
ronunnn MMjOlii ti) • sMhl, >li i i ■ i n -n i : ; ) ^ h,, ni. -p ■ ' : /• -i t r, i ni m h ; v 

|H,,inv.' !"(j.Mtl, rj^'nnin.'i i-.s and p. . m Ih^' li^'Jifi pi, it -jkIi a 

i,.|.,n;i" .h'P hii ,in i'- , i»'),itiv ()n>v/hi Th-n'Oir-. ' assnin-d Pul .vr 
inujh; (jiTi'a alt/'.' iniin stutiifs w'.^w'w d-sii .vilti si irli n ■ hii i ih i^hl p ii u]n d u-[ i p, 



lm[)roviruj Instruction Throtjyh Improved Human Relations 

FIELD SUPERVISORS' INTERF^ERSONAL COMPETENCE AS IT 
RELATES TO THE TEACHER i^UPERVISOR RELATIONSHIP 

Pi Midfi P) iinpinvi' hii' paaltiv of s-r.'i('p s Pa nPildifii, nnpicvcd 
IcacJi'M Conifii'P'ncc is (jfp'fi faiuiK'tl. T^arii^f, (;ain d anpi'lfi iC" [)■/ 
rnakKK) appmpiuiP' and siislaini'd i:t)an(]"s in llifii h<'tvivit i Onr 'hiaI'Miv 
conininnly a[)[)h"d in indd sitn suprfvuimi is III" |()int f ■.•(]( )Pa lion: hasyd on 
p. .[ids <iMd ciilinal tiKad'ails id.apdi.'d Ihtuuijfi an afuilysfs <>f fiaPi,' 'I h-' 
'anaj'ss nl Ih;:. sPatftp/ is hujlih/ dnp,'ndrnl nn a climatr nl (:of)pt'i ,il i on . 
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Ttiere is sonn? i tr.e.irct i u> nuiic.itt.i thjt tin.' in tei pur sciiuH skills of d 
()c)rtici(5nf)l may affecT The ov.U:' um: of siicii SLMisitive nf.'cjoti.iticMis. Ddvicl 
Joiinson studiecl Ihr(?e intuf nt.'tSiMu;' vjruU)it's ifi ;.\ n(?f]Otit)tioii sitii<ition: 
vvcirmtii of ifU('riK:ti(jn, jc^t.uicy MuierstdncJiny, ciiul tiie pro(KjSc]l of 
romf)ror7iises. 

Johfisofi u'oiki'ci vvitt^ thnnj hyf^othoses: 1. ". , . thji nccuiucy of 
utult.TstcHuliru). cOdifujrctJ ih injcxnitncy of uor.k.'r standincj, will rosnit in 
the cofU'iction that one : .r- hctMi clearly In.'ard and understood, thus 
reducing defensivt^ adh»M(Mu:t.' to one's point of view and reducincj feelings 
of l)ei(U) llueatened, and there-liy lesultiny in a williiujfiess to reacli an 
a(]ru(.'nu?nt in neijcjt lat ions ... 2. It is hy[)otht'si/ed that the exf)r<.'ssion of 
vvarnnh, com()are'd to the e^Xfiression of coldness, will result \\^ more 
favorable attitudes toward actor... 3. Assuming that f)roi)Osin(j a 
coniproniise sicjiiaU cooperative intent and increase's tfie coo[)erative forces 
in the' situation, it is hy i)nthesized that more acj^^efinrnts will bo re-ached 
when comfHomise's are [uofiosed than when they are not."^^ 

Johnson trained "con ((.-derates" to t)(.' ahle- to do a roU? reversal so ufjun 
instructior:^ tfiey could -express w irmth or coldness, accuracy or inac- 
curacy, a se'ries of i:om promises or no cor7i[)romise. Judge's wt?re used to 
ideMitify the correct coiuiition. Behavioral definitions were given to the 
vjr iables. 

hi an initial (jhase of tht; exp(?rime'ntai [)rocedure, grouf) memi)erswere 
orierMf.'d to some' negotiations and built commrtnuMii to a group [position 
on an issue. The' succt.'ss of tfiis phase was sut)stantiated \)\ a ciuestionnaiie. 
In the second [)hase the group riiemhers ru.'gotiated with memi)ers of a 
se'cond group (tin? con f(.' derates). 

Participating n the experiment were 128 volunteer college students 
who w(.'re randomly assigned to the conditions. The results substantiated 
the hypotheses. For iostaoct?, in conditions of accuracy of understanding 
more agrr.'enients were reache'd (p - .05), tfie [Participants felt significantly 
more understood (f) ^ .01 ), ar^l trusted the conf(.'derates significar'ith/ more 
(p .05). Ir^ conditions of warmtn the con f tide rates w(.^re' viewed as mor(.' 
understandir)g (p - ,05), riiore trusted (f) - .0 1 ), afid more cooperative ([3 
.01). In the condition of of fering a series of compromises the confederates 
were trustee! significantly less (p - .05), tnit felt to he more cooperative (p 
.05). More agreeriif.'nts were reached in this condition as hypotliesi/ed ([> 
- .01). 

It would a[3(3ear from this study that to thf? ex'ent that one willies to 
negotiat(.' comf)iomises arui inf!u(.'nce a climate' f)f cooperation, lie may 
[)enefit from skill in de'monstratirig .accuracy nf under standiny, warmth, 
and the at^ility to offer compromises. 
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FIELD SUPERVlSOnS' IN Ti- RPE RSO\: ^ JVlPETt i JC' AS IT 
AFFECTS TEACfHE^? I TE RPE r\^^0 n; A.L v.r;: . VcNC. 



III. • I , n ';i (IV m; \)<. I .M v , . ; , » u h. ■ ' ■.' . •!! i' i • 

:■• hr'i II . u'ld I II : 1 W • .;: [I I ; II;- ■ ■■■tji.'' .,1 toir . 

Pi' •! ci' .ii >( I V ' V .f r ( ^ * ■ It' t' I {: ■ ' , . ■ ■ " ■ ■ •■ ' si, ot v i' ■ i ■ ) • 

i]!j{|Lijlt' nUi(K'(iI li t!" > ■ , <:■,). .;ist'L ' v) ■ . ( ' ' ,)f:i Tl -.-/ siudi i 

■llf I-'Lit !( XlStl, p of Illr If'v' -f ;"l ■ '.il -'Ilil j ■ "f vi^o! , 

' cliiioeit's 1(1 llu' iMlri 1 I'M s( i uiiri i 1 ;( a; , ft ' ',(•■(.; .i » - '. i \in;, '■ v ^\ m 
nine 111 I h: ' I ijv mi p j ! t tt' n n inscioi id t - m i is dm i 1 ,(.' ) hi • i ; i nit us, ns 

1 he liyjioilv-st's f(H this slndv W^'P', "1, ftir sii j Jt'i v indi > v.'ill cjtiir in 
iii'Mi ijli.'d l"v;.'l:. C^t I iiiii'! lOMiriU on 'Jlf f iici! ; : j 1 1 v.- core nt (1; int'MsicM is. y, 
III-' si][)''l VIS' '.'S of till' !ii!j)' 'iMirllC'fUiiq :.UUL-1 Vluii: . will ;;(;H:Wofi sitjftiif 
CMMlly liKjIwi no 'li;- ol uicili l.il [V ( 1 1 n : is i ( iMs jfti'i !uiiii!n(j tluin !iir 

•.u[ )"i viAft'\ oi 111" \yiv: If. "i su [)•:■! visui ;v TM" '.111 it'P. ist'M's 1 ; t low I* am 'I 
t'.iMCi iMiiMKj SM| )t-f vi'.oi will ;;o! (}jiM i;i thtMi It'V'Ms ol ! M M ( ; f ; oM i o ( j on Il'.r 
\i(Mi!l(iliV'' CMio- (}! (liin-.MiMuiis unit'--, 'li-'v i!!'' f'l'iidlty f niict lonificj li 

l( T.MM ; tlM!! ih'M' -Ulp' I Vl-OI .""^ 

. Tt I I 1 t r; I \ SU [ ). M 0-,f. \-.>M ■ ■ ■ M ll U\l t ; Ol 1 cll l( I j )N O ! 1 O I ' » ( ] t IK I'M iIS \\'\][ > 
ImkI lMJIi1!)l''''(i r,i) . (M fPOIi' id Itlrif COUCi" '.VlM k toi Ulr' HIlD. Tilt' 
SOPtM.IMJfS \.V'M'' 'AMikMU; tuMll .1 VMllclV tlU'OO'tUMl K" k ( j T O U M f j s , Tllr 

]it(ii|''> \v!u> Kitt'd ;hi' f jnlita'ivf i:o-ulttio(is luid j tncjh ffUilion: 

'MTlp^ilhy d^f), "MIiIMI 1H), C]'MtlMfl(Ml!'sS Jtul C(MU:f t'lllfSS ,95. 

'Kipi' p'CoidiiHjs u' Iki' (iMiMM'tui sup'M ; iS''t'S js tht'V I'oiiductt'd rlirn! 

l'i!-MVM".Vs >.V(M'' Pit'^d OP dl'' {pLII diint'lisiiins lit sl\VP'i^k lOltM'.Mils. Tjpt's 

cii-Mil ditMjpv M'SMiMis ut di'' spp^'' vis(^i s >.vt.'P' sppikiilv 'ill (.'(!. The 
-,iiP-M viMii s v.'»M t' lilt Ml divided t(iP ' hi(jh ,ipd luvvdiiPC! KM linij iji oups. 

IvM'.iiiS" id dii' I I'm ted pj, iioppjpiinrti ir sljPsti'.'s '/.'•Mc usf.'d. 

[•■•. ilP. COpflini-Ml dl" !llP'r hvpntliCSi'S. F Ul I r^d ' ^ ' 1' ' 1 t S K|Pd tr J! icr 
k'v-l WJs (p<; .Ob) .nid fill tvypodi-sis (p< .on. 

A oM'opd sudy, U^is tiMit' (;ondii(d»'d '.vit h ciitic tt'jchtMs jnd lipich'M 

tijin ^ .ilsi) indiiMti", Hi. it ![riipt'*'s nipvc ip dir (lipMdidP of thtMi 

spp'Mvi sol's l"Vt'l dl MittM [)(M'sPfi(}l roinpi.'tiMicr. It V.MS hvi^t'On'si/rd by 
H"1''l" llPit liv.' ". . . pp.ilivv of ml'M piM soipii p)o(:os',.'s ip \vhp:ii I^mlImm 
p M II I'M.'s jP' I'X j )os»M I dpi iptj t h(M I ppit'pcp in 1' \ piM 1 1 M us's vv{ HI Ui p'Kit*' 

pi )-,dl p'l',-' to lIltMI OVvMl ( P t iM.ptM sOO.l' f P I U! t ! Oil 1 1 Up " 

|p this !,lpd / MX T'MMi (iPidp[i!t' stP( li'Fi! s VA'P' assitjn.fd to J i f tiMMi 
\ p.M iiMio'd (MiPi; l.\irhtM\ im j si\ v:>"'k [uMicid of stpdrot ttMcliiPtj (inid 
r'd)ip.itv to rMul of MjicIi). Thp'f opi- tpiif ho PI video tjp-.'s vjcp,' made op 
I'tuih t»M<:lnp -CI Pic jiul t<M'i(difM tijiii'".' m'i Noveinbrr, F*.'bipjiy iiiui Apiil. 
Tht'Si' liipt's vvt.Mc i.itfd OP l-'vls Pi f t iC i ! d 1 1 1 1 vt ' fpiictuiPiiuj It w<is found 
IIp'iI tht' cii'pc ttM;:hiMs vind tPiirKM'S sPtisi'pufMil I v (.'mmI'mI j PMripiorLil 
pp[ui( t OP ppt' tiPothiM dpimij the SIX Vv-f-k [ ujct i .:p.*^ [HPiod. llitMi pifiiu) 
i>p I jcili tai ivt" Ipih;! lopiiu) 'Mprlrd P) j[)i)i oxiP'^t- iMC.h (UI)im's nioii.' 
cloM'ly tis the [)i .ic! KMi ni pi.Miod pi oc)p'ss*'{k 

Thcsi' two [iiiMifs of p'stMK.Ii poipl :o th" dypdniic pdiitioiisfiip n\ .i 
soptMvisoi liiid spptMvisrr in thtMi in f Iuim i t u ■ tsudi ottifi ip kPlm ptM soiwil 
f PPCtP )nilU). 4 ry 
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TEACHERJ^' INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE AS IT 
AFFECTS PUPIL ACHIEVEMINT 



Evi'ii if a suf>..'rvisor's hiqh f Lifict ioiiiiu) in hnnuin relation skills vvjuld 
onahiL' snperviSLC, the t^'acliLM, to inctX'a-u; mtui f.)(?isona! coiiipL'U.-ncL', 
Iho ([Liestion still run-ains as to fiow this niicjh! l)L'ntnit studciiis. 

In Hefele's study with critic tuacluMS dnd teacfiers in traininy, thec'ff(;ct 
on (h<? i)Lipils was also ,;xanii(uxl. His hyfio thesis was tfiat tfii.- (uiality o( 
inlor|)(?rsonal fKoci.'sses occLit l inc) in thi.' classi oorn could tclati.' positivuly 
lo puf)il achK.'vonifM)t. 

His study uslhI coik.Hjf supervisors to aiake judginonts al)Out thf? levels 
ot puf)il involvement in classroom leainiiuj. Rate-ieiate feliat)ility ficjures 
MOCied from .75 10 .92. Gr.K.h.^ level ^eores from The California Ach'ieve- 
ment Test were also used. There were 99 chikirt'o involvt.'d. 

The teacher level of lunctionint] fjredictors was found lo relate 
significantly tf^ the group of ten achie'vement measure's (p< .0001). It was 
cuncluderi that readme) achitweme'nt was definitely re-lated in a siqnifi 
canlly positive direction. 

As[)y also i<'!aT-..'d reading achievcrneiit to tfie' teacfiLM 's in ler [)i.'r sonal 
functioning. As()y selected teachers with high and low levels of (?moiional 
and interpersonal skills. He found that pupils of teachers offering high 
levels of empathy, warmth anti genu inent^ss demonstrated significantly 
greater gains in reading .;c:hievemtMit than studems of low lunctionirjg 
teachers. 

Truax and Tatufn studii.d tfie relationstiip htMvvef.'n tfu^ iniman relation 
skills of e-npatl^ic i inderstandi ng, unconditional positive regard, ar>d 
genuint?ness to childre-n's school adjiistment. Twenty preschool children in 
one lalioratory school were assf.'sse'd on ifiree h^'vels of adjustment: 1. 
adjustmerM to preschool, 2. adjosifnent io r.?achef and 3. adjustment to 
pe(?rs. 

The re^sults indicated thai tfu? frt.Mjuencv of interaction was :>iqnificant 
for adjustment to school and tt.Mche'i hut not for adjustment to Plmms {\^ 
.05}. Empathy was found to' l)e significant for all tfnee tyfies of 
adjustment (p - .05). Positwe- regaid wa. signffuant (p .05) but 
genuineness was not, 
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Improving Interpersonal Functioning Through 
Direct Human Relations Training 
For Field Site Supervisors 

THE POTENTIAL FOR IMPROVING INTERPERSONAL 
COMPETENCE THROUGH ENCOUNTER GROUPS 

I liave reported some evidence vvhic[i lends to indicdtt? tluH f u.'ld 
supervisois can make an impact u[)on tiit? Cjuality of education throiujli 
their interpersonal comf^etence. At this fjoint il is [)i.'rhaps hetu'ficial to 
investigate' if tliis comf)ele'nce can l)e develo[)ed throoqti dir(.'Ct tinman 
relations Irainiruj. 

Encounter groups of varying types art? one of Uie most widely known 
and experienced iTielhods for direct human relations trainmg. But seveial 
piece's of recent research raise serious t|uestions about tlu.-Ir effectiveness in 
cfiangiig beliavior ratlier ttian merely attitudes. Since it is tlie development 
of cofTjpetent interpersonal beliavior that is being inve'Stigated,. these 
studies are worth consideration. 

Lieberman, Yaloni and Miles assessed tlie imf)act of eighteen ejicoirnte'r 
groups representing {en af^proaches to personal change. Two hundierj luini 
college undergraduate volunteers were randomly assigned to tlie eighte.'n 
grou[)s. A control group ot sixty-nine pf.Msons was used. 

Many * cliange indice's were used, tlvee of wliich relate to luiiTUin 
relations: 1. interpersonal constructs, 2. interfX'rsonal f)rientLJtion, and 3. 
interfiersonal styles. There were also many sources of data: 1. fKtj and [lost 
tests, 2. leader ratings, 3. self ratings, 4. peer grou[i ratings of in-group 
tDehavior, and 5. external "social network" judgments of cliange. Ol)Serv{.'rs 
were also systematically rotated to assess group conditiofis. 

The basic qu(?stion asked was, "In what ways and to wh^t degree do 
encounter groups cliange individuals?" Individual outcome m(.'asLires were' 
collected prior to the group, immediately afteT the group, and six months 
later. It was interesting to note that the sixteen group leaders used wt?re all 
liiglily exi)(?rienced and several liad national re[)Utations,^ 

The results indicated that in the self -ratings, 6V'm re'fioried that their 
particular grou[i liad changed them in a [)ositive way. These self tatings 
significantly differed from the controls on a number ot behaviors, 
clustering in the a re' as of increased understanding of inner feelings and 
increased sensitivity to others. These favorat)le judgments dropped 
considerably aftei six months, however. 

There wer(.' no significant differences on behavior changes between 
ex[)eriniental and crontrol grou[3s as judged by nn.'mbers of the' sfjcial 
network. Many of the change iTieasures did not show major differences 
between [iarticif)ants and control.^, especially in the? inter()ersonal ar(.'as. 

The cumulative index of r:liange revealed that one-third of those who 
[)articipated in th<? grijups benefited from them; a littlt; over one-third 
remained unchatujt.'d; and ttie remairider exfx.'rience'd some form of 
nt?gative cliange. The tTiost disturbing finding of all was that after siiveral 
months 9 4 ()er cent of the' [)ai ticipants showed evidence of enduring 
psycfiological harm. The- researcliers constdered this a conservative 
<'stimate. 
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A STRUCTURED APPROACH TO HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 
AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO ENCOUNTER GROUPS 



E'lcountor groLi[)s as a tt}chni(iue for fiurruifi roliitioris trijinincj for tfiu 
most part aa* o()erated with a low cJeg-et; of stmctLirL'. Tfit? fiofi strLJctinc.'ci 
learning otw iron merit is believed to gene rate Itigfi degree' of aml)icjuity 
which would presumtibly generate emotioniil involvernt?nt of [)jrticipants 
and true refKesentation of eacii person's unicjue style o^ ijiterptjrsonal 
functioning.^^ An alternative to ttiis afiprOuCfi is training wliieli is 
structLired. 

Levin and Kurt^ experiniunf.illy manipiilaTed Uu' degree of structure m 
human relations training of groups and studied rhf eff(;ctr. uprjii 
participants' perceptions of tlu? group oxfjienence. Tlie Scune group leaders 
were used in both experimental conditions. A grou opinion ciuestionnaire 
was used to measure the dimensions of ego involvemem, self -perceived 
personality changes and group unity. 

There were statistically significafit differences founci on tin? tiu(M? 
variables mentioned such as participafUs in structur(?d grouijs reporlec] 
higlier levels of ego irivolveirient (p <^ .01 }, great(:r self- per ceiveci 
()ersonalitv change (p<^ r05), and greater -[lerceived grouf) unity (o< .01). 

Archer and Kagan, however, in their comparison of structured and 
limited structure training metfiods found no significant dif fer(?r^ces in self 
perceptions. A subjective cjuestionnaire given to students of both kinds of 
training indic/tecPtiiat 93'.'o of the students f^lt they tiad im()roved their 
interpersonaL-^skills to some degree. However, these res(?archers did fii^d 
significant ^flifferetices in interpersonal uommunicatior^ skills as measured 
by an empathy test.s, a self actualizatioii inventory and peer relationshif) 
ratings in favor of the structuTeJ groups (f:i<.05). 

iruerpersonai communication skills training groups using an interper- 
sonal -procesj-recall videotape feedback training moclel were compared 
with grouf)S using a limited structure tmcounter grou[3 model and with no 
treatment control groups. 

Carkhuff designed an integrated didactic, modeling, and t:xp(;riential 
training ap[)roach to lujman relations skills which iias seiv/ed as an 
alternative to encounter groups. Carklujff's system was used in several 
ri!searcfi studies and found to be effectivt? for trainiruj bol\\ large and small 
groups to function at or at)Ove minir^Kim facilitative levels. 

Butler and Hansen used Carktiuff's cJpf)roacli to training \i) order to 
inve'stig te tliese hypotheses: "a. whetl^ir counselors initially rated as 
lieing either moderate or low in facilitative functioning ex[)er((.Mice 
dtff(irential effects from training, b. whether mean l(;'ve! of functioning of 
eacti group at ttu? encJ of trairnng persists ovet time . . ." ^'^ 

The subjects wer(? first-year graduate students in counseling. A random 
sample was made of forty pre-rated moderate ltjvel and low-levt?l counse- 
lors. The results cortfirmed [)revious res(?arch indicating levels of facilita- 
tion cart l^ie increased. Pre-ratL'Cl. moderates gained more skill from the 
trainincj tiian low-level counselors. Post training levels of functioning weie 
niaintained by holh groLips throughout a four-week latency period. 
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CONCLUSION 



Hiis ri'vh vv (if !!--,(Mf(:h if inuild t)-' tm ( if i ! jl )it • lo K-Mirn in 
'lut.'Sli'jns po';ecl i:-v' tli*' tnt • < uluci inn. Is f'(|u(\ilion tcir rfuhji";! ujiinKir-.'lv 
h'Mu?fitocl l)y tin? ttiifr -V'/d mt.M f )c( snnal n'Lirinc) sKiii', oj tin. tifUj 
SLiiuirvisors vvoikinc. wiifi cLissidotn rt.'.h:hft s I: v.'ould sr-ni ttu! to tlx 
(?xt.'fil suf)f.M vise;' t':cic:h<'i n m iprt nf i v,' !it'(.)f)TiciTiofis nif [)i(((jm;iivi' u\ 
rt>ci,.:hiiUj clucisiuns which r*'Siilt in irnprnviMl scu'ic's, !h.' sup"ivisi)i 
int(M |)(!i-s()rij! skills r;ir tnpt)tt.int. Tlip tcM'jfdi jls^t ifulicjt.s ih.jT ic-ichci s 
will tt'iuj to niovr in !h*' clifi'Ction of flUMi supff visoi 's h'Vf.'I (,-1 tufu:luiMiMcj 
in hiMM:u^ f'.'ljtions skfUs, (;()n)f)t't('(it nioflt'lnu) nt thcs-' ^^kills on tfir puM 
t)"t thf supcrvisoi rluis hfCoiiH'S inipoiiaMT f(.! 'hr chihji'.^n lo rluir tn-' 
(•fiiUliiMi's ,u:h)t'V(Miif..'nt is o'l.itt'tJ to tcdchfi iiit'T pci si mji ciMiipt^rt'or.-, 

CtiO fi»?l(l stti; so[)t'U'isoi s lifnt.'fii fioni ciircct humctn n'l.!i;()ns tMiinrKp^ 
The r.'st'circli st't'rns lo incluMtp thjt hunijii m'UiIujus tuiinnuj tho,)uqh 
<!ru:nunhT t)K>n|'S :s su(u:t>ssfiil in clKi-ujiiUj dllinidrs hut iio^ in Ici pci soim! 
liciiuvior. OthtM St Minus c]ut's!inn:. suiionnd '-u > mnl/'i" .|n)in>'. which ur,-' 
fjLtcstinns fi>r [he stU-U'i visoi \vi sh i n(| tn m ici i ■ j^.^ i m n m pci )m,;I con ipc tcnci ■ 

Structnrt'd dpfxojchcs lo huindn icitition^. [ijiniiu] j[ipc<if tn he .1 vi.ihh- 
dUcrruitivc to cncoiin I..'f uioups. fili.Kuics in h-'luivior vvci-' (].' vt'iopccJ .iiu! 
rndintdinc'd tfitouijli Iraininrj ninclt.".. it ap[>,!ar^ tfial held siip'Tvtsois could 
l)(}fu'>fif from d siructurfd l.unuin ickittons tniifiiruj OfUion. 
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RECRUITMENT AND SELECTIOM OF 
FIELD SITE SUPERVISORS 

TlUTo is probably „o othe; sinqlu factor moru important to the 
etfectivcness of a competencybcrsed training program than the field site 
supervi-ors L-mployed by the program. 3ut training alone is not th. ans.ver 
The recr'Htment and selection of fi,ild site supervisors is in itself a vry 
important process, worthy of much time and consideration Tliere are 
special traits and commitments required by such a training effort that 
dictate the criteria for selection. 

_ The following procedure was foMowdd in recruiting and selectiny a 
group of ten preschool teachers in Western Pennsylvania who were to be 
first CDA trainees themselves and then fi,,.|d site supervisors to a second 
gsnoratian of trainees. 



TASK.I: NOTIFICATION TO ALL ELIGIBLE 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Inform^aion and application iorms were distributed to all Head Start 
and Day Care Program Directors u, r;v geographic area. All application 
forms required the signatur,- of a program adn,inistrator who was 
sponsoring the applicant. Involvement and support of a program director 
was viewed as critical for the success of a style of training emphasizing 
iii-'ld site suj.ien, ision. 



TASK 11: GROUP INTERVIEW 

All applicants Avere invited to attend one of two group nu^etinys at 
Californu, State College. These meetings had several purposes The first 
was to provide enough information to applicants to allow them to 
realistically decide if this training style was what they were expecting and 
wanting. The picture Wc's presented honestly and realistically so that no 
false hopes were encouraged. Applicants could get all their questions 
answered. Some did decide to withdraw once they understood what was 
involved. Also, explaining the program in a group setting allowed other 
issues to be given more time in the individual interviews later 

Through structured gioiip discussion techniques a second purpose was 
fulfilled at this meeting. The selection committee was able to make 
uexisions about which people appeared to have potential for . becoming 
CDA field site supervisors. The coinmitlee decided to eliminate those 
applicants whose values for children were in strong conflict with the CDA 
competencies. For example, some strong feelings against parents and their 
involvement in preschool programs surfaced Assortivness in the group 
discussion was iilso measured because CDA naming requires an assertive 
self-directive person who can also listen to the icfeas of others Candidates 
were sought who made non-judgmental, non-threatenrng responses indica 
tive of one who is open to learning from others. The committee was also 
able to discern those candidates who were able to deal with issues 
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theoretically as weil a? prncticallv . It was felt by the ccmmittee that a field 
site supervisor must be able to articulate icieas as well as demonstrate 
competence through behavior. ^ . 

However, this group procedure alone would not liave led to the best 
selection of trainees. A visit to the.applicant's center gave an entirely new 
perspective. 



TASK HI: CENTER OBSERVATION AND PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

The CDA Coordinator visited at the centers of approximately half of 
the original group of applicants. In addition to observing the classroom 
set-up, this afforded an opportunity to observe the applicant interacting 
with' children and other adults. The applicants had ready a folder of 
materials such as daily schedule, lesson plans, educational plans, children's 
records, etc. The sophistication of the program, and to some extent the 
applicant, was reflected in these documents. Part of the agenda of this visit 
to the applicant's center was an individual interview with the applicant. At 
this time an attempt was made to understand the api^licant's educational 
attitudes and goals. Time commitments were also discussed. Responsibili- 
ties of a CDA trainee were explained in detail. 

This classroom visit and personal interview g^ve a good indication of 
the teacher's current level of teaching competence. Attitudes of the 
candidates also came to light. Some became uncomfortable with the 
experimental, developmental nature of the project. Others were excited 
aboL't the possibility of helping to shape a new style of training. Some felt 
they themselves were not in need of training in the CDA competeiicies 
before they became field site supervisors. These people were deselected 
because of the multiplier effect built into the project design. Some were 
unv^/illing to^make the time and energy commitments required. 



TASK IV: SCREENING BY SELECTION COMMITTEE 

A selection committee reviewed all the information assembled through 
the group interview and ctM^ter visit. They selected the original group of 
CDA trainees who were to be trained as future ^'field site supervisors. 
However, it was understood i^t&at both the trainee and his program 
supervisor must be willing to make commitments in the form of an 
agreement or contract before final enrollment in the program. 



TASK V: DESIGNING OF A CONTRACT 

A meeting was held with the applicant, program administrator and 
representatives from the training institution. Commitments, guarantees, 
goals, and limitations were articulated by each person involved, h it 
became clear that a program administrator would not support the trainee 
with some release time or would not allow college trainers in the 
classroom, the candidate was deselected. 
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By th(? Odd of ttiis recniitnient aful stHection [)I()c:l'ss tlit? tr.iitu.'e tilrL\i(iy 
had a cU.'jr unclerstiKidiiuj of wluit was expt?cted of lior,'[itiTi drui wluit s/he 
could expect from CD A training. Bl: canst! of this cijrity ttiinc wl'k.' oo 
incidt?f\ts of ciisilKisionnient, ilistipfK^intmeo ts. serious niisimclerstandifUjs. 
or premature exp(?ctations of d coHleniial. Everyon.' co[\\i\ yo ahoui tlir 
job of working toward the yoals iiad het?n t?stahli'Ji"il, 



CALIFORINJIA STATE COLLEGE SELECTION PROCESS 
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